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INTRODUCTION. 


\HERE ſeems to be an odd fatality 
attending upon ſome of the firſt 
15 characters i in the republic of letters, that 
the very celebrity they had deſervedly ac- 
quired amongſt their cotemporaries has 
prevented an accurate knowledge of their 
lives from deſcending to poſterity. A. 
writer diſtinguiſhed by uncommon abili- 
ties, more- eſpecially if that writer has 
acted a buſy part on the ſtage of life, is 
fo frequently the ſubject of converſation, 
that for ſome years after his removal the 
memories of thoſe who knew him are 
thought to be ſufficiently ſecure repoſito- 
ries of his fame; till by degrees the fal- 
ing materials on which his actions were 
written moulder away, and curioſity be- 


gins preciſely at the point of time when 


the means or gratifying it are loſt. How 
| _nearly 


ri INTRODUCTION. 
E nearly this hath been the caſe of the ex- 
cellent prelate, whoſe life, character, and 
| writings we have here attempted to de- 
E ſcribe, the reader will be able: to form a 
judgment when he is aſſured, that in 
more than twenty years which have elapſ- 
ed ſince the death of Biſhop. BzzxELEY,. - 
no account of him hath yet been offered 
to the public that was not either void 
of tack, or. extremely inaccurate and de- 
| fecti ve. Neither 18 this intended as a en- 
ſure upon ſuch as wrote from what in- 
formation they could collect, and proba- 
bly thought any account, however im- 
| perfect, of ſo extraordinary a perſon, bet- 
ter than none: it is only offered as an 
excuſe for the preſent undertaking, to 
Which the author is conſcious be brings 
no other qualification than knowledge | 
of the truth of every fact he relates, and. 
an entire freedom from prejudioe with 
= reſpect to the character that is the ſub- 
= jctofhis PEN. Particular acquaintance. 
with the family and friends: of Biſhop 1 
= Berkeley has put him in poſſeſſion of the. = 


INTRODUCTION. vii 
firſt: the courſe itſelf of the following 
narrative will beſt ſhew, whether he has 
any juſt pretenſions to the latter. It may 
not be improper to add, for the ſatisfac- - 
tion of ſuch as ſhall object a want of or- 
nament to this work, or complain of it 
as encumbered. with notes, that it was 
originally intended as an article in the 
new edition of the Biographia Britanni- 
ca, now preparing at London: but a 
deſire of making the knowledge of this 
prelate's life more general was the au- 
thor's inducement for laying it firſt be- 
a fore the public under this cheaper form. | 
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dune, BERKELEY. 


D. GEORGE BERKELEY, Fr 
learned and ingenious biſhop of Cloyne 
in Ireland, was a native of that king- 
dom, and the ſon of WILLIAM BerKs- 
Lx of Thomaſtown, in the county of 
Kilkenny, whoſe father went over to 
Ireland after the Reſtoration (the family 
having ſuffered greatly for their loyalty _ 
to Charles I.) and there . the SE 
: colleQorſtip of Belfaſt. 3 


L " 
: » oa * * u 
/ : 8 
- + + 
nnn 
7 ** 1 o ; f Wo” 
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V? IF B64 he 
Our author was born March 12, 1684, 


at Kilcrin near Thomaſtown, received 


the firſt part of his education at Kilken- 
ny ſchool under Dr. Hinton, and was 
admitted a penſioner of 'Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the age of fifteen, under the 
tuition of Dr. Hall. He was admitted 
fellow of that college June 9, 1707, 
having previouſly ſuſtained with honour 
the very trying examination, which the 
candidates for that preferment are by the 
ſtatutes 2s to ares | 


The firſt proof he gave of his "8 
abilities was (A) Arithmetica abſyue A 
gebra aur Euclide demonſirata, which, 


from the preface, he appears to have 


written before he was twenty years old, 5 


though he did not publith it till 1570). 
It is dedicated to Mr. Palliſer, ſon to the 


archbiſhop of Caſhel, and is followed by 


a Mathematical Miſcellany, containing 
ſome very ingenious obſervations and 
theorems inſcribed to his pupil Mr. Sa- 
muel Mol yneux, a gentleman of whom = 


* A . 3 
* 


. A * 
7 * 121 
8 „ 
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we ſhall have occaſion to make further | 
mention preſently, and whoſe father was 
the celebrated friend and Rana 
of Mr. Locke. 


His (B) Theory of Vi on was publiſhed 
in 1709, and the (C) Principles of human- 
Knowledge appeared the year after. The 
airy viſions of romances, to the reading 
of which he was much addicted, diſguſt 
at the books of metaphyſics then received 
in the Univerſity, and that inquiſitive at- 
tention to the operations of the mind 
which about this time was excited by 
the writings of Mr. Locke and Father 
Malebranche, probably gave birth to "Ts 
Wer of the exiſtence of matter. 


In 1712, the principles inculcated in 
Mr. Locke's Two Treatiſes of Government 
ſeem to have turned his attention to the 
doctrine of paffive obedience ; in ſupport 
of which he printed the ſubſtance of three 
Common places delivered by him that 
your in the college <a a work which 


B 2 £ afterwards 


2 40S qv. 


"afterwards: did him ſome injury in his 
fortune. For, being preſented by Mr. 
Molyneux above-mentioned to their late 
majeſties, then Prince and Princeſs of 
Wales (whoſe ſecretary Mr. Molyneux 
had been at Hanover) he was by them 
, recommended to Lord Galway for ſome 
: preferment in the church of Ireland. 
But Lord Galway, having heard of thoſe 
' ſermons, repreſented him as a Jacobite; 
an impreſſion which Mr. Molyneux, as | 
ſoon as he was apprized of it, took care 
to remove from the minds of their high- 
neſſes by producing the work in queſ- 
tion, and ſhewing that it contained no- 
thing but principles of loyalty to the pre- 
ſent happy eſtabliſhment. This was the 
firſt occaſion of our Author's being | 
known to Queen Caroline. 


uy 1 8 1914; he croſſed the water, 
and publiſhed in London a further de- 
fence of his celebrated ſyſtem of immate- 
rialiſm, in Three Dialogues between H ylas 
42nd Philenous. eee of parts and a 
| ST. | beautiful 


Br. BERKELEY. — 


| beautiful imagination were ſo conſpicuous | 


in his writings, that his reputation Was 


now eſtabliſhed; and his company was 


courted, even where his opinions did not 
find admiſſion. Two gentlemen of op- 


polite principles concurred in introducing! 


him to the acquai intance of the learned and 
the great ; Sir Richard Steele and Dr. 
Swift. He wrote ſeveral papers in the 
Guardian for the former, and at his houſe 
became acquainted with Mr. Pope, with 
whom he continued to live in ſtrict 
friendſhip during his life. Dean Swift, 


| beſides Lord Berkeley of Stratton (D) | 


(to whom our author dedicated his laſt 
publiſhed dialogues between Hylas and 
Philmous) and other valuable acquaint- 
ance, recommended him to the celebrated 
carl of Peterborough, who being appoint- 


ed embaſſador to the king of Sicily and _ 
to the other Italian ſtates, took Mr. 


Berkeley with him in quality of chap- 
lain and ſecretaty, in November 1713. 


E , Re Ee „ . Zß——1 Ry rae neous * n — — — 


„ = 
— - * 
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At Leghorn, his lordſhip's well known 
activity induced him to diſencumber him- 
ſelf of his chaplain and the greateſt part 
of his retinue, hom he left in that town 
for upwards of three months, while he 
diſcharged the buſineſs of his cmbaſly in 
Sicily, as our author informs his friend 
Pope in the concluſion of a complimen- 
tary letter (E) addreſſed to that poet on 

the Rape of the Lock, dated Leghorn, 
May 1, 1714, It may not be amiſs to re- 
cord a little incident that befel Mr. 
Berkeley in this city, with the relation 
of which he uſed ſometimes to make 
himſelf merry among his friends, Baſil 
Kennett, the author of the Roman Anti- 
quities, was then chaplain to the Engliſh 
factory at Leghorn, the only place in 
Italy where the Engliſh ſervice is tolerat- 
dad by the government, which fayour had 
N lately been obtained from the Grand Duke 
at the particular inſtance of Queen Anne. 
This gentleman requeſted Mr. Berkeley 
to preach for him one Sunday. The day 


| owing, as Berkeley W was ſitting in his 
PR, 


Br. BERKELEY. Gf 
chamber, a proceſſion of prieſts in ſur- 
plices, and with all other formalities, en- 
tered the room, and without taking the 
leaſt notice of the wondering inhabitant, 
marched quite round it, muttering certain 
prayers, His fears immediately ſuggeſted | 


to him, that this could be no other than a 


viſit from the Inquiſition, who had heard 
of his officiating before hereties without 
licence, the day before. As ſoon as 
they were gone, he ventured with much 
_ caution to enquire into the cauſe of this 
extraordinary appearance, and was happy 


do be informed, that this was the ſeaſon 


appointed by the Romiſh calendar for fo. 
lemnly bleſſing the houſes of all good ca- 
tholics from rats and other vermin; a 
piece of intelligence which changed his 
terror into mirth. 


He returned to | England with Lord 
Peterborough in Auguſt 1714; (F) and 
his hopes of preferment through this 
channel expiring with the fall of Queen 

Anne 8 nee he ſome time after em- 
braced 


8 & LE 


braced an advantageous offer made him 
by Dr. St. George Aſhe, Biſhop of Clogher, 
and late + Provoſt of Trinity College, 
Dublin, of accompanying his ſon, Mr. 


Aſhe (who was heir to a very conſiderable 


2h in a tous en e. 


. Dicks, hk now more. e = 
tas, when he firſt paſſed through that 


city, Mr. Berkeley took care to pay his 
reſpects to his rival in metaphyſical ſaga- 


city, the illuſtrious Pere Malebranche. 


He found this ingenious father in his 
cell, cooking in a ſmall pipkin a medi- 


cine fer a diſorder with which he was 


then troubled; an inflammation on the 
- lungs. The converſation naturally turned 
on our author's ſyſtem, of which the 


other had received ſome knowledge from 


a tranſlation juſt publiſhed. But the iſſue 
3-6 this debate proved tragical to poor 


Malebranche.—In the heat of diſputation 
he raiſed his voice ſo high, and gave way 


ſo freely to the natural impetuoſity of a 


man 5 parts and a Frenchman, that he 
e . 


Br. BERKELEY. 29 
brought on himſelf a violent encreaſe of 5 
his diſorder, which carried him off a fe 


1855 after Uk 


1 this cot WS W Mr. 
Berkeley: employed upwards of four 
years; and beſides all thoſe places which 


are uſually viſited by travellers in hat is 
called the grand tour, his curioſity car- 
ried him to ſome that are leſs frequent- 
ed. In particular he travelled over Apu- 
lia, (from which he wrote an accurate 


and entertaining account of the tarantula 
to Dr. Freind) Calabria, and the whole 
iſland of Sicily. This laſt country en- 


gaged his attention ſo ſtrongly, that he 
had with great induſtry compiled very 


conſiderable materials for a natural hiſto- 
ry of the jſland: but, by an unfortunate 
accident, theſe, together with, a journal 


of his tranſactions there, were loſt in the 


affage to Nerten nor could he be pre- 
| vailed 


— 


[i) He died Odtober 15 2 Did. biſt. por- 


: tatif * 


1 
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vailed upon 2 to recollect and 
commit thoſe curious particulars again to 
paper (G). What an injury the literary 
world has ſuſtained by this miſchance, 
may in part be collected from the ſpeci- 
men he has left of his talent for lively 
deſcription, in his letter to Mr. Pope (II) 
concerning the iſland of Inarime (now 
Iſchia, in the bay of Naples) dated Na- 
ples, October 22, 1917; and in another 
from the ſame city to Dr. Arbuthnott, 
giving an account of an eruption of 
Mount Veſuvius, which he had the good 
fortune to have more than one ee 
_ on ee, vr my K 
On his way home ward, he drew up at 
Lyons a curious tract De moru, (I) which 
he ſent to the royal academy of ſciences 
ut Paris, the ſubject being propoſed by 
that aſſembly, and committed it to the 
preſs ſhortly after his arrival in London 
in 1721. But from theſe abſtruſe ſpecu- 
lations he was drawn away for a while 
by the humanity of his temp and con- 


By, BERKELEY. 11 
cern for the public welfare. It is well 
known what miſeries the nation was 
plunged into by the fatal South Sea 
ſcheme in 1720. Mr. Berkeley felt for 
his country and Britiſh neighbours groan- 
ing under theſe calamitous diſtreſſes, and 
in that ſpirit employed his talents in 
writing An Eſay towards preventing the 
Ruin of Great Britain, e London 
172. | 


- - His travels had now ſo far improved 
his natural politeneſs, and added ſuch 
charms to his converſation, that he found 
a ready admiſſion into the beſt company 
in London. Among the reſt, Mr. Pope 
introduced him to lord Burlington, who 
conceived a high eſteem for him on ac- 
count of his great taſte and ſkill in archi- 
tecture, an art of which his Lordſhip 
was an excellent judge and patron, and 
which Mr, Berkeley had made his parti- 
_ cular ſtudy while in Italy. By this no- 
bleman he was recommended to the duke 


of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who 


1 4: 1 F E or 
who took him over to Ireland as one of 
- his chaplains in 1721, after he had been 

abſent from his native country more than 
ſix years, He had been elected a ſenior 
fellow of his college in July 177), and 
now took the degrees of bachelor and 
- doctor i in divinity, Noveraber 14, 1721. 5 


Ae year following, We tune re- 
ceived a conſiderable increaſe from a very 
unexpected event. On his firſt going to 


London in the year 1713, Dean Swift 4 Z 


introduced him to the family of Mrs. 
Efther Vanhomrigh, (the celebrated Va- 
nelſa,) and took him often to dine at her 
houſe. Some years before her death, 
this lady removed to Ireland, and fixed 
her reſidence at Cell-bridge, a pleaſant | 

village in the neighbourhood of Dublin; 
moſt probably with a view of often 

enjoying the company of a man, for 
whom ſhe ſeems to have entertained a 
very ſingular attachment. But finding 
herſelf totally diſappointed in this ex- 


peQation, and diſcovering the Dean's bon: 
| nection 5 


Br. BERKELEY. 13 


nection with Stella, ſhe was ſo enraged | 
at his infidelity, that ſhe altered her in- 
tention of making him her heir, and left 
the whole of her fortune, amounting to 
near 80001. to be divided equally be- 
tween two gentlemen whom ſhe named 
her executors, Mr. Marſhal, a lawyer, 
afterwards Mr. Juſtice Marſhal, and Dr. 
Berkeley, S. F. T. C. D. The doctor 
received the news of this bequeſt from 


Mr. Marſhal with great ſurprize, as he 


had never once ſeen the lady who had 
| honoured him with ſuch a proof of her 


eſteem, from the time of his return to 
| nnd: to ber death. 


In the PEER pn of his truſt 
as executor, he had an opportunity of 
| ſhewing he by no means adopted the 
| ſentiments of his benefactreſs with regard 
to Swift. Several letters, that had paſſed 
between Cadenus and Vaneſſa, falling | 
into his hands, he committed them im- 
mediately to the flames, ; not becauſe 
there 


\ nden i . friend of his {31 


LY I. LF E or 


there was any thing criminal in them; 


bor he frequently aſſured Dr. Delany fa], 


and others of the contrary; but he ob- 


ſerved a warmth in the lady's ſtile, which 


delicacy required him to conceal from 


the public. Dr. Berkeley, it ſeems, was 


not apprized of a ſtrong proof this exaſpe- 
rated female had juſt given, how little 
regard ſhe herſelf retained for the virtue 
of delicacy. On her death bed, the de- 


livered to Mr. Marſhal a copy, in her 


own hand-writing, of the entire correſi 


pondence between herſelf and the dean, 


with a ſtrict injunction to publiſh it im- 


mediately after her deceaſe. What pre- | 


vented the execution of this requeſt, 


cannot now be affirmed with certainty : 


poſſibly the executor did not care to draw 


on himſelf the lafh of that pen, 10 
N 


- fa]. See „ Delany” 8 Qbervaxions. on 1 s Re- 
marks. In the firſt edition of this work, ſome fact: | 
relating to theſe letters were miſtated, which the 


author, on better information, has here ſet right. 5 
31 Mr. Beiteſwortb. 3 


de. ö 3g: 
lately ſmarted ſo ſeverely. Some years 
after the dean's death, Mr, Marſhal had 

| ſerious thoughts of fulfilling the inten- 
tion of Vaneſſa, With this view, he 
ſhewed the letters to ſeveral perſons of 

his acquaintance, without any injunction 


5 of ſecrecy : which may account for the 


extracts of them that have lately got into 
print. The affair however was protract. 
ca, till the death of Judge Marſhal put a 

ſtop to it entirely. The letters are ſtill 
in being: and whenever curioſity or 
avarice ſhall draw them into public light, 
it is probable they will be found after 
all to be as trifling and as innocent as 
thoſe which our author ſaw * * . 
ö * 


May 18 1724, Dr. e ref * 
his fellowſhip, being promoted by his 
patron the Duke of Grafton to the dean- 
ery of Derry, worth raool. per annum. 
In the interyal between this removal and 
his return from abroad, his mind had 

been employed in conceiving that bene- 
volent project, which alone entitles him 

Eo = 


_ as wuck bonbur as all his learned las 
bours have procured him, the Scheme for 


5 converting the ſe avage Americans to Chriſtia- 


nity,” by a College to be erected in the Sum- 
ner iſlands,” otherwiſe called "the ifles of 
Bermuda. He publiſhed a propoſal- for 
this purpoſe, London 1725, and offered 
to reſign his own opulent preferment, 
and to dedicate the remainder of his life 
: to the inſtructing the youth in America, 
on the moderate ſubſiſtence of 100l. year- 
ly. Such was the force of this diſintef- 
eſted example, ſupported by the elo- 
quence of an enthuſiaſt for the good of 
mankind, that three junior fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the Reverend 
William Thompſon, Jonathan Rogers, 
and James King, maſters of arts, conſent- 
ed to take their fortunes with the author 
of the project, and to exchange for a 
ſettlement” in the Atlantic ocean at 40l. 
per annum, all their proſpects at home; 
and that too at a time, when a fellow- 
hp: of Dublin e was ſuppoſed | 
to 
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to place the poſſeſſor i in a very fair point 
of view for attracting the notice of his 
a both 1 in the N ws feats 
6; Berkeley be was. mak the ill 
acquainted with. the world, as to reſt the 
| ſucceſs of his application to the miniſtry 
entirely on the hope his ſcheme afforded 
of promoting national honour and the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity: his arguments 
were drawn from the more alluring to- 
pic of preſent advantage to the govern= 
ment. Having with much induſtry ac- 
quired an accurate knowledge of the va- 
lue of certain lands (L) in the iſland of 
St. Chriſtopher's, yielded by France to 
Great Britain at the treaty of Utrecht, 
which were then to be ſold for the pub- 
lic uſe, he undertook to raiſe from them 


, a much greater ſum than was expected, 


and propoſed that a part of the purchaſe 
money ſhould be applied to the erecting 
of his college. He found means, by the 


- aſſiſtance of a Venetian. of diſtinction, | 


the Abbe Gualtieri (or Altieri) with whom 
. -- he- 


18 A 


he had formed an acquaintance in Italy, 
to carry this propoſal directly to King 
George I. (M) who laid his commands 
on Sir Robert Walpole to introduce and 
mons. His majeſty was further pleaſed 
to grant a charter for erecting a college 
muda, to conſiſt of a preſident and nine 
fellows, who were obliged to maintain 


and educate Indian ſcholars at the rate of 


rol. per annum for each. The firſt pre- 
ſident, Dr. George Berkeley, and firſt 
three fellows named in the charter (be- 
ing the gentleman above-mentioned) 
were licenſed to. hold their preferments 
in theſe kingdoms till the expiration of 

one year and a half after their arrival in 
| Bermuda. The Commons, May 11, 
1726, voted, © That an humble addreſs 


4 be preſented to his majeſty, that out 


of the lands in St. Chriſtopher's, yield- 
ed by France to Great Britain by the 
« treaty of Utrecht, his majeſty would be 
Earn pleaſed. to make ſuch grant 
CY —kor- 
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& for the uſe of the preſident and fel - 


los of the college of St. Paul, in Ber- 
% muda, as his majeſty ſhall think pro- 


* per. The ſum of 10, 00l. was accord- 
ingly promiſed by the miniſter, and ſeve- 
ral private ſubſcriptions were immediate 
ly raiſed for promoting “ ſo pious al 
«* undertaking,” as it is ſtyled in the 
king's anſwer [4] to this addreſs. Such 
a proſpect of ſucceſs in the favourite ob- 


| je of his heart drew from our author 
a beautiful copy of verſes: (N), in which 
another age perhaps will acknowledge 
the old conjunction of the prophetic 


character with that of the Poet e to haye 55 


again taken _ 


In the mean Bs; the Dean a in- 
to a marriage, Auguſt 1, 1728, with 
Anne, the eldeſt daughter of the Right 
Honourable John: Forſter, Eſq; ſpeaker 


of the Iriſn houſe of Commons. This 


enga evans however was ſo far from 
Cn: 015525 being 


IA] Commons Joni: May 16, 1726, 
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being any obſtruction to his grand ondey- 
taking, that he actually ſet fail in the 
execution of it for Rhode Iſland about 
the middle of September following. He 
carried with him his lady, a Miſs Hand- 
cock, two gentlemen of fortune, Meſſ. 
James and Dalton, a pretty large ſum of 
money of his own property, and a col- 
lection of books for the uſe of his in- 
tended library (O). He directed his 
courſe to Rhode Iſland, which lay neareſt 
to Bermuda, with a view of purchaſing 
lands on the adjoining continent as 
eſtates for the ſupport of his college; hav- 
ing a poſitive promiſe from thoſe in pow—- 
er, that the parliamentary grant ſhould 
be paid him as ſoon as ever ſuch lands 
ſhould be pitched upon and agreed for. 
The Dean took up his reſidence at New- 

port in Rhode Iſland, where his preſence 
was a great relief to a clergyman of the 
church of England eſtabliſhed in thoſe 
parts, as he preached every Sunday, and 
was indefatigable in paſtoral labours dur- 
| ing 
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ing the whole time of his ſtay here, 
which was near two "youu: | 


When eſtates had been . * i | 
was fully expected that the public mo- 
ney would, according to grant, be imme- 
diately paid as the purchaſe of them. 
But the miniſter had never heartily em- 
braced the project, and parliamentary in- 
fluence had by this time interpoſed, in 
order to divert the grant into another 
channel. The ſale of the lands in St. 
Chriſtopher's, it was found, would pro- 
duce 90, ol. Of this ſum 80,0001. [5] 
was deſtined to pay the marriage portion 
of the Princeſs Royal, on her nuptials 
with the Prince of Orange: the remain- 
der General Oglethorpe [6] had intereſt 
enough in parliament to obtain for the 
purpoſe of carrying over and ſettling fo- 
reign and other Proteſtants in his new 
colony of Georgia in America, The 
TEE a tres projet 
[5] Commons Journal, May 10, 1733. 
[6] Ibid. The General paid Dean B. the compli- + 


ment of aſking his conſent to this application of the- 
money, before he moved for it in parliament. 


n 
project indeed of the truſtees for efta- 
bliſhing this colony appears to have been 
_ equally humane and diſintereſted: but it 
is much to be lamented, that it ſhould in- 
terfere with another of more extenſive 
and laſting utility; which, if it had taken 
effect by the education of the youth ot 
New England and other eolonies; we 
may venture with great appearance of 
reaſon to affirm, would have planted 
ſuch principles of religion and loyalty 
among them, as might have gone a good 
way towards preventing the preſent un- 
happy troubles in or et of the world. 


But to proceed: 


After having e n excuſes, 
Biſhop Gibſon, at that time biſhop of 
London (in whoſe dioceſe all the Weſt 
Indies are included) applying to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, then at the head of the 
treaſury, was favoured at length with 
the following very honeſt anſwer: If 
* you put this queſtion to me,” fays fir 
Robert, Las a Miniſteß, 1 muſt and can 

| 6 aflure 
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* affure you, that the money ſhall moſt 
„ undoubtedly be paid as ſoon as ſuits 
« with public convenience: but if you 
«aſk me as a friend, whether Dean 
Berkeley ſhould continue in America, 
expecting the payment of lo on. 1 
«adviſe him by all means to return home 
to Europe, and to give up his preſent 
* expectations“ The dean being in- 
formed of this conference by his good 
friend the biſhop, and thereby fully con- 
vinced that the bad policy of one great 
man had rendered abortive a ſcheme, 
 whereon he had expended much of his 
private fortune, and more than ſeven 
years of the prime of his life, returned 
to Europe. Before he left Rhode Iſland, 
he diſtributed what books he had brought 
with him among the clergy of that pro- 
vince ; and immediately after his arrival 
in London, he returned all the private 
ſubſcriptions that had been advanced for 
the ſupport of his undertaking. 


3 
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In February 1732, he preached before 


the Society for the propagation of the 
Goſpel in foreign parts, a ſermon, ſince 
printed at their deſire; wherein, from his 


own knowledge. of the ſtate of religion 


in America, he offers many uſeful hints 
towards promoting the noble purpoſes 
for which that ſociety was founded. 


The ſame year, he gave a more con- 


ſpicuous proof that he had not miſpent 
the time he had been confined on the 


other ſide of the Atlantic, by producing 
to the world The Minute Pbiloſopher, a 
maſterly performance, wherein he purſues 


the Freethinker through the various cha- 


racters of atheiſt, libertine, enthuſiaſt, 


ſcorner, critic, metaphyſician, fataliſt, 
and ſceptic; and very happily employs 
againſt him ſeveral new (P) weapons, 
drawn from the ſtore-houſe of his own 
ingenious ſyſtem of philoſophy, It is 
written in a ſeries of dialogues on the 


model of Plato, a philoſopher whom he 


ſtudied particularly, and whoſe manner 


* 
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he is thought to have copied with more 
ſucceſs than any other that ever attempt- 
ed to imitate him. 


We have already related by what means, 
and upon what occaſion, Dr. Berkeley 
had firſt the honour of being known to 
Queen Caroline, This princeſs dehght- 
ed much in attending to philoſophical 
converſations between learned and inge- 
nious men; for which purpoſe ſhe had, 
when Princeſs of Wales, appointed a 
particular day in the week, when the 
moſt eminent for literary abilities at that 
time in England were invited to attend 
her Royal Highneſs in the evening: a 
practice which ſhe continued after her 
acceſſion to the throne. Of this com- 
pany were Doctors Clarke, Hoadley, 
Berkeley, and Sherlock. Clarke and 

Berkeley were generally conſidered as 
principals in the debates that aroſe upon 


thoſe occaſions; and Hoadley adhered to 


the former, as Sherlock did to the latter. 
Hoadley was no friend to our author : 
ks 


VV 
he affected to conſider his philoſophy 

and his Bermuda project as the reveries 
of a viſionary. Sherlock (who was af- 
terwards biſhop of London) on the other 
hand warmly eſpouſed his cauſe; and 

particularly, when the Minute Philoſo- - 
pher came out, he carried a copy of it to 
the Queen, and left it to her majeſty to 
determine, whether ſuch a work could 
be the production of a Seen un- 
da we 


After Dean Bedey return from 


Rhode Iſland, the Queen often command- 
ed his attendance to diſcourſe with him : 


on what he had obſerved worthy of notice 


in America. His agreeable and inſtruc- 


tive converſation engaged that diſcern- | 
ing Princeſs ſo much in his favour, that 


F . 
F 1 


the rich deanery of Down in Ireland 


| falling vacant, he was at her deſire . 
named to it, and the king's letter actual- 
ly came over for his appointment. But 
7. ins friend lord — ä neglect- 
ed 


——ä—— 
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ed to notify the royal intentions in pro- 
per time to the Duke of Dorſet, then 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, his excellency 
was ſo offended at this diſpoſal of the 
_ richeſt deanery in Ireland without his 
- concurrence, that it was thought proper | 
not to preſs the matter any further. 
Her majeſty upon this declared, that ſince 
they would not ſuffer Dr. Berkeley to be 
a dean in Ireland, he ſhould be a Sie:? | 
 andaccordingly, in 1733, the Biſhopric 
of Cloyne becoming vacant, he was by 
Letters Patent, dated March 17, promot- 
ed to that ſee, and was conſecrated at 
St. Paul's church in Dublin, on the 19th 
of May following, by Theophilus Arch- 
biſhop of Caſhel, aſſiſted by the * 
of Raphoe and Killaloe. 15 


His Lordſhip repaired ORE TE to 
his manſe-houſe at Cloyne, where he 
_ conſtantly reſided (except one winter that 
he attended the buſineſs of Parliament in 
Dublin) and applied himſelf with vigour 


4 
| 
N 
, 
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to the faithful diſcharge of all epiſcopal - 


duties. He revived in his dioceſe the 


uſeful office of Rural Dean, which had 


gone into diſuſe; viſited frequently paro- 
chially; and confirmed in the ſeveral _ 
of his ire. he 


He am his ſtudies however with 


unabated attention, and about this time 
engaged in a controverſy with the ma- 


thematicians' of Great Britain and Ire 


land, which made a good deal of noiſe 
in the literary world. The occaſion was 


this: Mr. Addiſon had given the Biſhop” 


an account of their common friend Dr. 


Garth's behaviour in his laſt illneſs, 
which was equally unpleaſing to both 
thoſe excellent advocates for revealed re- 
ligion. For when Mr. Addiſon went to 


+ ſee the Doctor, and began to diſcourſe 
with him ſeriouſly about preparing for 
his approaching diſſolution, the other 


made anſwer, © Surely, Addiſon, I have 
2 reaſon not to believe thoſe trifles, 
IT © ſince 
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* ſince. my friend Dr. Halley, who has 
dealt ſo much in demonſtration, has 
* aſſured me, that the doctrines of Chriſ- 


1 tianity are incomprehenſible, and the 


« religion itſelf an impoſture,” The 


2 Biſhop therefore took arms againſt this 


redoubtable dealer in demonſtration, and 
addreſſed The Analy/? (O) to him, with 
a view of ſhewing, that myſteries in 
faith were unjuſtly objected to by ma- 
thematicians, who admitted much great- 
er myſteries, and even falſhoods . in 
ſcience, of which he endeavoured to 
prove that the doctrine of fluxions fur- 
niſhed an eminent example. Such an 


attack upon what had hitherto been 


looked upon as impregnable produced a - 
number of warm anſwers, to which the 
Biſhop replied once or twice. 


F rom this controverſy he turned his 
thoughts to ſubjects of more apparent 
utility; and his Queries propoſed for the 


good of Ireland, firſt printed in 1736, 
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his Diſcourſe addreſſed to Magiftrates [7 . 
which came out the year: following, and 
his Maxims concerning Patriotiſm, pub- 
liſhed in 1750, are equally” monuments 
of his knowledge of mankind, and of 
his zeal for the ſervice of true religion 
and his 1 


In 1 745, Gang the Scots rebellion, 
his Lordſhip addreſſed a letter to the Ro- 
man "Catholics of his dioceſe; and in 
1749, another to the clergy of that per- 
fuaſion in Ireland, under the title of A 
Mord to the Wiſe, written with fo much 
candour and moderation as well as good 
ſenſe, that thoſe gentlemen, highly to 
their own honour, in the Dublin Journal 
of November 18, 1749, thought fit to 
return * their ſincere and hearty thanks 
to the worthy author; aſſuring him, 


5 61 8 3 an impious ſociety called 
Blaſters, which this pamphlet put a ſtop to. He 
expreſſed his ſentiments on the ſame occaſion in the 
Houſe of Lords, the only time he ever ſpoke there, 
The ſpeech was received with much applauſe. 
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that they are determined to comply 
« with every particular recommended in 
„his addreſs, to the utmoſt of their 
<, power.” They add, that in every 
page it contains a proof of the au- 
< thor's extenſive charity; his views are 
„only towards the public good; the 
“ means he preſcribeth are eaſily com- 
* plied with; and his manner of treat- 
« ing perſons in their circumſtances {ſo 
very ſingular, that they plainly ſhew 
the good man, the polite- gentleman, 
«and the true patriot.“ A character 
this, which was ſo entirely his Lord- 

ſhip's due, that in the year 1745 that 
excellent judge of merit, and real friend 

to Ireland, the late lord Cheſterfield, as 
ſoon as he was advanced to the govern- 
ment, of his own motion wrote to in- 
form him, that the ſee of Clogher, then 
vacant, the value of which was double 

that of Cloyne, was at his ſervice. This 
offer our Biſhop, with many expreſſions 
of thankfulneſs, declined. He had 
enough already to ſatisfy all his wiſhes; 
. . and 


1 
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and agreeable to the natural warmth of 
his temper, he had conceived ſo hi gh 
an idea of the beauties of Cloyne, that 
Mr. Pope had once almoſt determined to 
make a viſit to Ireland on purpoſe to ſee 
a place, which his friend had painted 
out to him with all the brilliancy of co- 
ouring, and which yet to common eyes 
Preſents nothing that is 9 rd of > 
attention. r _ MODEST. 


The cloſe of a life hes FAN to the | 
good of mankind was anſwerable to the |. 
beginning of it; the Biſhop's laſt years 
being employed in enquiring into the 
virtues of a medicine, whereof he had 
himſelf experienced the good effects in 
the relief of a nervous cholic, brought 
on him by his ſedentary courſe of living, 1 
and grown to that height, that, in his 
own words, © it rendered life a burden 
„to him, the more ſo, as his pains 
4 were exaſperated by exerciſe.” This 
medicine was no other than the celebrat 5 


a Tar- Water; ; his thoughts * which 
ſubject 5 


5 
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ſubject he firſt . to the 
world in the year 1744, in a treatiſe 
entitled Siris, a Chain of Philoſophi- 
cal Refflettions and Enquiries concerning 
the Virtues of . Tar-water, The au- 
| thor has been heard to declare, that 
this work . coſt him more time and 
pains than any other he had ever 
been engaged in; a circumſtance that 
will not appear ſurprizing to ſuch as 
ſhall give themſelves the trouble of 
examining into the extent of erudition 
that is there diſplayed. It is indeed a 
chain, which, like that of the poet, 
reaches from earth to heaven, conduct- 
ing the reader by an almoſt imperceptible 
gradation from the phænomena of tar- 
water, through the depths of the ancient 
philoſophy, to the ſublimeſt myſtery of 
the. Chriſtian religion. It underwent a 
ſecond impreſſion in 1747, and was fol- 
lowed by Farther Thoughts on Tar-water, 
publiſhed in 1752. This was his laſt 
ff perfor- 
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performance (8) for the preſs, and he 
ſurvived it but a ſhort time, 115 


0 3 1752 he . 8 © 
in a bad ſtate of health, with his Lady 
and family to Oxford, in order to ſu- 
perintend the education of n of his 


(00 His "9" pieces were collected er cond 
printed. under his inſpection by Faulkner, Dublin 
1752, under the title of Miſcellanies. They are as 
follows: Farther Thoughts on Tar-water. Eſſay 
towards preventing the Ruin of G. Britain. Dil- 
courſe- addreſſed to Magiſtrates, &c. | Word to the 
Wiſe, Letter to the Roman Catholics of the dioceſe 
of Cloyne. Maxims concerning Patriotiſm. The 
Queriſt. Propoſal for ſupplying of Churches in our 
Plantations. Sermon before the Society for prope» 
gating the Goſpel. Tratt De Motu, 15 | 

[9] He was carried from his landing on the Engl 
ſhore in a hoxſe-litter to Oxford. 

[10] This gentleman, George wr fecal ſon 
of the biſhop, proceeded A. M. January 26, 1759, 
took holy orders, and in Auguſt following was pre» 
ſented to the vicarage of Bray in Berkſhire. The 
late Archbiſhop Secker, who had a high reſpect for 
the father's character, honoured the ſon with his 

patronage and — both at the Univerſity and. 
| afterwards, 
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FOR then newly admitted a ſtudent at 
Chriſt- church. He had taken a fixed re- 
ſolution to ſpend the remainder of his 
days in this city, with a view of indulg- 
ing the paſſjon for a learned retirement, 
which had ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed his 
mind, and was one of the motives that 
led him to form his Bermuda project. 
_ But as no body could be more ſenſible 
than his Lordſhip of the impropriety of 
a biſhop's non-refidence, he previouſly 
endeavoured to exchange his high prefer- 
ment for ſome canonry or headſhip at 
| D 2 9 


aftetwards, By his favour Dr. Berkeley is now 
poſſeſſed of a canonry of Canterbury, the chancel- 

lorſhip of the collegiate church of Brecknock, and 
| (by exchange for the vicarage of Bray) of the vicarage 
of Cookham, Berks: to which was added laſt year, 
by the Dean. and Chapter of Canterbury, the vicar- 
age of Eaft Peckham, Kent. He took the degree of 
L. L. D. February 12, 1768. In the year 1760, he 
married the daughter of the Reverend Mr. Frinſham, 

re&or of White-Waltham, Berks, and by this lady 
hath had iſſue two ſons. His elder brother, N | 
died young, in his father's life-time. 
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Oxford. Failing of ſucceſs in this, he 
actually wrote over to the Secretary of 
State, to requeſt that he might have 
permiſſion to reſign. his biſhoprick, worth 
at that time at leaſt 1400l. per annum. 
So uncommon a petition excited his ma- 
jeſty's curioſity to enquire who was the 

extraordinary man that preferred it: be- 
ing told that it was his old acquaintance 
Dr. Berkeley, he declared that he ſhould 
die a | biſhop in ſpite of himſelf, but 
gave him ful li W to an where, wal 


on . oor 


T he Biſhop" 8 laſt act before he left 
Cloyne was to fign a leaſe of the de- 
meſne lands in that neighbourhood, to 
be renewed yearly at the rent of 200). 
which ſum he directed to be diſtributed 
every year, until his return, among poor 
houſe-keepers of Sk Tagan, and 
Aghadda. Ee Ker 


At Oxford h. he lived highly ceſpedied by 


: the learned members of that great Uni- 
verſity, 
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verſity, till the hand of Providence un- 
expectedly deprived them of the pleaſure 


and advantage derived from his: refidence 


among them, On Sunday evening, Ja- 


nuary 14, 1753, as he was fitting in te 


midſt of his family, liſtening to a ſermon 
of Dr. Sherlock's which his lady was 
reading to him, he was ſeized with 
what the phyſicians termed a palſy in 
the heart, and inſtantly expired. The 

accident was ſo ſudden, that his body 
was quite cold, and his joints ſtiff, be- 
fore it was diſcovered; as the Biſhop lay 
on a couch, and ſeemed to be aſleep, 
till his daughter, on preſenting him with 


a diſh of tea, firſt perceived his inſenſibi- 


lity. His remains were interred at Chriſt- 
church, Oxford, where there is an ele- 
gant .marble monument erected: to his 
memory. by his lady, who is ſtill living, 

and had during her marriage brought 
him three ſons and one daughter. 
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| thor, from whom. many of his notions 
were borrowed, was Plato. He had a 


© Berkeley, L. L. D. 


As to his perſon, he was 4 handſbene | 
man, with a countenance full of mean- 


ing and benignity, remarkable for great 
life impaired it, of a very robuſt conſti- 


tution. He was however often troubled 
with the hypochondria, and latterly with 
that nervous cholic mentioned above. 


At Cloyne he conſtantly roſe between 


three and four o'clock in the morning, 
and ſummoned his family to a leſſon on 


the baſe-viol from an Italian maſter he 
kept in the houſe for the inſtruction of 
his children; though the Biſhop himſelf 


| had no ear for muſic. He ſpent the reſt 


of the morning, and often a great part 
of the day, in ſtudy: his favourite au- 


large and valuable collection of books 


and pictures, which are now the proper- 


ty of his ſon, the Reverend George 


The 
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The excellence of his moral character, 
if it were not ſo conſpicuous in his writ= _ 
ings, might be learned from the bleſſings 

with which his memory is followed by + - 
the numerous poor (R) of his neigh- 
bourhood, as well as from the teſtimony 
of his yet ſurviving acquaintance, Who 
cannot to this day ſpeak of him without 
a degree of enthuſiaſm, that removes the 


air of hyperbole from the well-known 
line of his friend Mr. Pope: 


To jo Berkeley every vi 2 . heaven. 


$7 | = 


Inter primos omnium ætatum numerando. 
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The inſcription on.his monument was 
drawn up by Dr. Markham, the preſent 
Archbiſhop of York, then head maſter of 
Weſtminſter ſchool, and is in theſe 


terms: - 


Graviſſimo preſuli, 
Georgio, Epiſcopo Clonenſi: 
| Vi ro, 
Seu ingeni1 et eruditionis 8 
Seu probitatis et beneficentiæ _ 


Si Chriſtianus fueris, 
Si amans patriæ, 
Utroque nomine gloriari potes 
BERKLEIUM vixiſſe. 
Obiit annumagens ſeptuageſimum tertiumꝰ: 
Natus Anno Chriſti M. DC LXXIX. 
Anna Conjux 
L. M. P. 


1 Miſtake. 


NOTES. 
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a) WY abſque Are &c.] This 
little piece is fo far curious, as it ſhews his 
early and ſtrong paſſion for the mathematics, 
his admiration of thoſe great names in philo- 
. fophy, Locke and Newton, ſome of whoſe 
poſitions he afterwards ventured to call in 
queſtion, and the commencement of his ap- 
| plication to thoſe more ſubtile metaphyſical 


ſtudies, to. which his genius was peculiarly 
. Po TIES 


| (B) "Theory of von.] of all our author's 


works this ſeems to do the greateſt honour to 
his ſagacity.; ; being, as Dr. Reid obſerves [1], 
the firſt. attempt that ever was made to diſtin- 


guiſh the immediate and natural objects of 


ſight from the concluſions we have been ac- 
cuſtomed from infancy to draw from them : 


a diſtinction, that gentleman juſtly adds, from 


which the nature of viſion hath received great 
light, and by which many phenomena in op- 
tics, before looked upon as unaccountable, 
have been clearly and diſtinctly reſolved. . The 


| Doyngary, is here traced out between the. oy 


> 


Wo Inquiry into the Mind, &6. E 
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of fight and touch, and it is ſhewn demon- 
ſtrably, that though habit hath ſo connected 
theſe two claſſes of ideas in our minds, that 
they are called by the ſame names, and are 
not without a ſtrong effort of attention to 
be ſeparated from each other, yet originally 
they have no ſuch connection; inſomuch thar 
a perſon born blind, and ſuddenly made to 
fee, would at firſt be utterly unable to tell 

how any object that affected his fight would 
affect his touch, and particularly would not 
from fight receive any idea of diſtance, out- 


neſs, or external ſpace, but would imagine that 


all the objects he ſaw were in his eye, or rather 
in his mind. This laſt very curious aſſertion 
was afterwards, in the year 1728, ſurprizingly 
confirmed in the caſe of a young man born 
blind, and couched at fourteen years of age by 
Mr. Cheſelden, F. R. S. and Surgeon to her 
Majeſty, whoſe narrative is ſo ſtrong in favout 
of our author's theory, that we could not for- 
bear preſenting the reader with an extract of 
it from the Philoſophical e No. 
402. 


0 When hs firſt 0 was 05 far from 

N making any judgment about diſtances, that 

* he thought all objects whatever touched his 
5 | 5 eyes 
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* eyes (as he expreſſed it) as what he felt 
touched his ſkin ;. and thought no objects ſo 
_ © agreeable as thoſe which were ſmooth and re- 
* gular, though he could form no judgment of 
their ſhape, or gueſs what it was in any ob- 
* ject that was pleaſing to him. He knew not 
the ſhape of any thing, nor any one thing 
from another, however different in ſhape' or 
magnitude; but upon being told what things 
* were whoſe form he knew before from feeling, 
* he would carefully obſerve, that he might 
- * Know them again: but having too many ob- 
« jects to learn at once, he forgot many of them, 
and as he faid, at firſt he learned to know, 
and again forgot a thouſand things in a day. 
One particular only, though it may appear 
* trifling, I will relate. Having often forgot 
* which was the cat and which the dog, he was 
* aſhamed toaſk; but catching the cat, which 
he knew by feeling, he was obſerved to look 
at her ſtedfaſtly, and, then ſetting her down 


(4 ſäaid, 80, puſs! I ſhall know you another 


time. We thought he ſoon knew what Pic- 
* tures repreſented which were ſhewed to him, 
* but we found afterwards we were miſtaken; 
for about two months after he was couched, 
he diſcovered at once they repreſented ſolid 
bodies, when to that time he conſidered them 


* only 
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„only as m planes, or ſurfaces di- 
verſified with variety of paint: but even then 
© he was no leſs ſurprized, expecting the pic- 
© tures. would feel like the things they repre- 
© ſented; and was amazed when he found thoſe | 

parts, which by their light and ſhadow appear- : 
* ed now round and uneven, felt only flat like 
the reſt; and aſked which was the Hing ſenſe, 
feeling or ſeeing.— Being ſhewn his father's 
picture in a locket at his mother's watch, and 
© told what it was, he acknowledged a'likeneſs ; 
but was vaſtly ſurprized, aſking how it could 


* be that a large face ſhould be expreſſed in ſo 


little room ? ſaying, it ſhould have ſeemed as 
impoſſible to him as to put a buſhel and any 
e into a Pe” 


| (©) Principles af 8 wheel The 
Theory of Viſion is dedicated to Sir John Per- 
cival, afterwards Earl of Egmont; the Princi- 


piles of human Knowledge to the Earl of Pem- 


broke, at that time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
In the Introduction to this laſt, the author quar- 
rels with Mr. Locke's account of abſtract ideas 
and general names. Words, ſays Mr. Locke, 
become general, by being made the ſigns of ge- 
neral ideas, and ideas become general by abſtrac- 
tion, that is, by a power of the mind to con- 
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ceive ſeparately the ſeveral co-exiſting qualities 
of an object, and leaving out of the complex idea 
whatever is peculiar to the individual, and re- 
taining only what is common to it with others of 
the ſame kind, to frame an abſtract idea, wherein 
all the particulars of that kind equally partake. 
According to Berkeley, this operation is impoſ- 
ſible. A word becomes general by being made 
the ſign, not of an abſtract general idea, but of 
ſeveral particular ideas, any one of which it in- 
differently ſuggeſts to the mind. For example; 

when we prove any thing concerning motion and 
extenſion i in general, we do not mean to ſay that 
we have an idea of motion without a body mo- 
ved, or a particular velocity, or of extenſion 
without colour, magnitude, &c. but it is im- 
plied, that whatever particular motion or ex- 
tenſion we conſider, the propoſition holds equally 
true concerning it. Again; an idea, which con- 
ſidered in itſelf is particular, becomes general by 


being made to repreſent, or ſtand for, all other 


particular ideas of the ſame ſort. The doctrine 
of abſtraction, he ſays, aroſe from a miſtake 
concerning the nature of language. It is ſup- 
poſed that the uſe of language is only to com- 
municate ideas, and that every ſignificant name 
ſtands for an idea : ſince therefore names do not 


always mark particular ideas, it is ſtraightway 
concluded. 
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concluded that they ſtand for abſtract notions. 
But firſt, the only end of language is not the 
communicating of ideas, but the exciting of 
ſome paſſion, &c. which is often accompliſhed 
without the intervention of words: and ſecond- 
ly, it is not neceſſary that names, every time 
they are uſed, ſhould excite the ideas they ſtand 
for; in reading and diſcourſe they are for the 
moſt part uſed as letters in algebra, wherein al- 


tough a particular quantity is marked by each 


letter, it is not requiſite that in every ftep the 
letter ſhould ſuggeſt to our thoughts the quan- 
tity it ſtands for. He infers therefore, that we 
have no ideas but particular ones; and that 
names do not always, at * time cho: are ufed, 


Rand for ideas, OE, 0 


This whole diſpute 1 enen o s 
point; whether it is poſſible for the mind, or 
pure intellect, to frame to itſelf ideas which can- 
not be the object of the imagination. cannot be 
pictured by fancy; or, in the language of the 
Peripatetic ſchool, whether there is any ground 
for the diſtinction between e and pure, 
notions and phan/aſms. The queſtion muſt, we 
think, be anſwered in the affirmative againſt 
Berkeley, by any one who ſhall attentively read 
over Cudworth's Eſſay on eternal and immutable 

Morality, 
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Morality, IV. x. f. 3, &c. and IV: 3. 6. 6. See 


alſo Bolingbroke's Philoſophical Works, Eſſay J. 
p. 117, London 1754. 


The object of the 8 
ledge, as well as of the Dialogues between Hy- 
las and Philonous, is to prove, that the com- 

monly received notion of the exiſtence of mat» 
ter is falſe, and inconſiſtent with itſelf; that 
thoſe things which are called ſenſible material 
objects are rot external to the mind, but exiſt in 
it, and are nothing more than impreſſions made 
upon our minds by the immediate act of God, 
according to certain rules, termed: laws of na- 
ture, from which in the ordinary courſe of his 
government he never deviates; that the ſteady 
adherence of the ſupreme Spirit to theſe rules is 
. what conſtitutes the reality of things to his crea- | 
| tures, and ſo effeQually diſtinguiſhes the ideas 
perceived by ſenſe from ſuch as are the work of 
the mind itſelf or of dreams, that there is no 
more danger of confounding them together on 
this hypotheſis than on the common ſuppoſition of 

matter. The not attending to this diſtinction, 
which however is inculcated over and over by 

our author, has led many to ſuppoſe, that Berke- 
ley was an arrant ſceptic that rejected the teſti- 
mony of his ſenſes; when in truth the diſpute 
7 is. 
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is not about the reality of our ſenſations (and ſo 
far only the teſtimony of mere ſenſe extends) 
for of this he was as firmly convinced as any 
body could be, and of the ncceſſity of acting 
accordingly but concerning the cauſes of thoſe 
ſenſations, whether they proceed from a ſet of 
inſenſible material beings without us, or imme- 
diately from the creator himſelf. His principal 
argument againſt the exiſtence of thoſe material 
beings _ be reduced to this 2 Rid 


Whatever is immediate perceived by fe, i 8 
bee 
Senſible things: are things inmedarcy perceives 
db 
Therefore ſenſible things are ideas; wt confe- 
| quently exiſt only in the mind. 
For the proof of the ſecond the: 5 ap- 
peals to the feelings of his reader, and aſks, whe- 
ther by what he calls ſenſible things he means 
any thing elſe but the things he immediately pers | 
ceives by ſenſe? whether, for inſtance, when he 
fays this table exiſts, he means any thing more 
than that he ſees and feels it,” that is, perceives 
it by his ſenſes? If you anſwer, that you are in- 
_ deed immediately conſcious only of the ſenſa- 
tion, but that reaſon obliges you to infer from 
thence the exiſtence of an external being Which 


ge. e 
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is the cauſe of it, he joins iſſue with you, and 
ſays, the queſtion then is only whether this ex- 
ternal cauſe is active or inactive, ſpirit or mat- 
ter. Now it is a contradiction to ſuppoſe that 
unthinking matter can be the cauſe of ideas: 
for cauſality ſuppoſes action: action muſt con- 
ſiſt either in motion or volition: it cannot con- 
ſiſt in the former, becauſe motion is a ſenſible 
quality, i. e. an idea; but all our ideas are paſ- 
ſive, inert, including nothing of action in chem: 
therefore nothing can be active, and conſe- 
quently nothing can be a cauſe without volition. 
See Hylas, page 265, London 1734. — But, not 
to mention that a thing is here aſſerted which no 
force of argument will ever make out, that a 
quality of body is the ſame thing with an idea 
in the mind, it is obvious to obſerve, that the 
whole is merely an argument ab ig norantid, 
grounded on our inability of ſnewing the man- 
ner by which body operates on ſpirit; an ina- 
bility, however, which cannot take away that 

of whoſe exiſtence we have otherwiſe good rea · 
ſon to be ſatisfied. This good reaſon then ap- 
| pears to us to be ſimply the very ſame that Dr. 

Reid firſt pointed out, the conſtitution of our 
nature. (we ſhould call it infin#, if ſuch an out- 
cry had not lately been raiſed againſt that word) 


which antecedent 40, and independent of all rea- 
14 E ſoning 
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ſoning about the matter, compels us to believe 
the exiſtence of a number of beings without us - + 
both animate and inanimate, with as ſtrong and 
invincible a faith as we believe the exiſtence of 
ourſelves and our own ſenfations. If we are not 
to truſt this conſtitntion i in the former caſe, no 
reaſon can be given why we ſhould' take its 
word for the truth of our own conſciouſneſs. 
lt is folly,” faith Mr. Locke, © to expect de- 
** monſtration in every thing.” | Deſcartes at- 
tempted to prove his own exiſtence. Berkeley 
could find no proof at all for the exiſtence of 
matter, and but a probability (though he al- 
lows it to be a high probability, ſee Hylas, page 
297, l. 1) for that of his fellow creatures. The 
ſucceſs of theſe inquiries may ſerve to verify Mr. 
| Locke's obſervation. | IE, 


When the Principles human Knowledge f 


vere firſt publiſhed, the ingenions author ſent 15 


copies of the work to Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Whiſton. What effect it produced upon the 
latter, the reader may poſſibly be entertained 
with learning from his own words : Memoirs of | 


Dr. Clarke, page . 


And perhaps it will not be here improper, | 
8 "we of caution, to take notice of the 


pergicious — 
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* pernicious conſequence ſuch metaphyſical ſub- 
* tilties have ſometimes had, even againſt com- 
mon ſenſe and common experience, as in the 
© caſes of thoſe three famous men, Monſ. Leib- 
* nitz, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Berkeley. [The 
* firſt in his pre-eſtabliſhed Harmony: the ſe- 
© cond in the diſpute with Limborch about human 
©Liberty.]J—And as to the third named, Mr. 
Berkeley, he publiſhed, A. D. 1710, at Dub- 
lin, this metaphyſick notion, that matter was 
© not a real thing; nay, that the common opi- 
nion of its reality was groundleſs, if not ridi- 
* culous. He was pleaſed to ſend Dr. Clarke 
and myſelf, each of us, a book. After we had 
both peruſed it, I went to Dr. Clarke, and 
* diſcourſed with him about it to this effect ; 
© that I, being not a metaphyſician, was not 
© able to anſwer Mr. Berkeley's ſubtile premiſes, 
though I did not at all believe his abſurd con- 
© clufion. 1 therefore deſired that he, who was 
* deep in ſuch ſubtilties, but did not appear to 
= believe Mr. Berkeley's concluſions, would an- 
5 ſwer him: which taſk he declined (2). I Rug 
S325" 6: E 2 © not 


() Manor years after this, at Mr. Addiſon's inſtance, 
there was a meeting of Drs. Clarke and Berkeley to diſcuſs 
this ' ſpeculative point; and great hopes were entertained | 
from the conference, The parties, however, ſeparated 


without being able to come to any agreement. Dr. B, 
55 | declared 
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© not theſe things with intention to reproach ei- 

© ther Mr. Locke or Dean Berkeley. I own the 
© latter's great abilities in other parts of learn- 
ing; and to his noble deſign of ſettling a Col- 
© lege in or near the Weft Indies, for the inftruc- 
tion of the natives in civil arts and in the prin- 
- ©ciples of Chriſtianity, J heartily wiſh all poſſi- 
© ble ſucceſs. It is the pretended metaphyſick 
* ſcience itſelf, derived from the ſceptical diſ- 
* putes of the Greek philoſophers, not thoſe 
particular great men who have been unhappily 
* impoſed on by it, that I complain of. Ac- 
e d when the famous Milton had a mind 
* to repreſent the vain reaſonings of wicked ſpi- 
*rits in Hades, he deſcribes 1 it dns their endleſs 
* train of pays thus: 


0 « Otter: apart ſat on a 1 hill W on 
Par. Lofts IL ren 


D) Tard 1 Berkel of - Hs Swift pre- 
ſented him to this nobleman as his relation, with 
this humorous ſpecch, bat be was good for 


declared himſelf not well ſatisfied with the conduct of his 
antagoniſt on the occaſion, who, though he could not 
anſwer, had not candour enough to own himſelf con- 
vinced. But the complaints of diſputants againſt each 
other, eſpecially on ſu bjects of this abſtruſe nature, ſhould 

N heard with ſuſpicion. 
5 . 
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ſomething. Obſervations on Orrery' s Life of 
Swift, page 122, 8vo, 1754. In a letter to Stella, 
April 12, 1713, the Dean ſpeaks thus: * I went 
to court to-day on purpoſe to preſent Mr. 
Berkeley, one of your Fellows of Dublin Col- 
lege, to Lord Berkeley of Stratton. That 


* Mr. Berkeley is a very ingenious man, and a 
great philoſopher ; and I have mentioned him 


to all the miniſters, and have given them ſome _ 


* of his writings, and I will favour him as much 
* as I can. This I think I am bound to in ho- 

* nour and conſcience, to uſe all my little cre- 
dit towards helping forward men of worth i in 


© the world. ; 


(E) To Mr. Pope. « Laden May 1, 1714- 
As I take. ingratitude to be a greater crime 
than impertinence, I chuſe rather to run the 
rtiſque of being thought guilty of the latter, 
than not to return you my thanks for a very 
* agreeable entertainment you juſt now gave 
me. I have accidentally met with your Rape 
© of the Lock here, having never ſeen it before, 
. Style, painting, judgment, ſpirit, . I had al- 
ready admired in other of your writings; but 
© in this I am charmed with the magic of your 
invention, with all thoſe images, alluſions, and 
* inexplicable W which you raiſe ſo ſur- 
* priſingly 


00 

* prifingly, and at the ſame time ſo naturally, 
out of a trifle. And yet I cannot ſay that I 
was more pleaſed with the reading of it, than 
am with the pretext it gives me to renew in 
* your thoughts the remembrance of one who 
values no happineſs beyond the friendſhip of 
men of wit, learning, and good-nature. 


remember to have heard you mention 
ſome half-formed deſign of coming to Italy. 
© What might we not expect from a mule that 
* ſings ſo well in the bleak climate of England, 
© if ſhe felt the fame warm ſun, and breathed the 
© ſame air with Virgil and Horace! 


© There are here an incredible number of 
Poets that have all the inclination, but want 
* the genius, or perhaps the art of the ancients. 
* Some among them who underſtand Engliſh, 
6 begin to reliſh our authors; and I am inform- 
* ed that at Florence they have tranſlated Mil- 
ton into Italian verſe. If one who knows ſo 
* well how to write like the old Latin poets 
_- among them, it would probably be a 
means to retrieve them from their cold trivial 
* conceits, to an imitation of their predeceſ- 


ſors. 
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As merchants, antiquaries, men of pleaſure, 
cc. have all different views in travelling, I. 
know not whether it might not be worth a 
* poet's while to travel, in order to ſtore his 
mind with ſtrong images of nature. 


Green fields and groves, flowery meadows 

* and purling ſtreams, are no where in ſuch 

perfection as in England: but if you would 

know lightſome days, warm ſuns, and blue 

* ſkies, you muſt come to Italy; and to enable 
* a man to deſcribe rocks and precipices, it is 
* abſolutely neceſſary that he paſs the Alps. ; 


© You will eaſily perceive that it is elk intereſt 
* makes me ſo fond of giving advice to one who 
| * has no need of it. If you came into theſe 
parts, I ſhould fly to ſee you. I am here (by 
© the favour of my good friend the Dean of St. 
« Patrick's) in quality of Chaplain to the Earl 
of Peterborough, who about three months 
* fince left the greateſt part of his family in this 
* town. God knows how long we ſhall ſtay here. | 
IJ am, 
* Your, &c.“ 


(EF) In Auguft 17 14.] Towards the cloſe of 
this year he had a fever, in deſcribing the event 
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of which to his friend Swift, Dr. Arbuthnott 
cannot forbear indulging a little of that plea- 
ſantry on Berkeley's ſyſtem, with which it has 

ö frequently ſince been treated by ſuch as could 
not, or would not, be at the pains to acquire a 

ö thorough knowledge of it. October 19, 1714, 
ö poor philoſopher Berkeley has now 2he idea of 
3 * health, which was very hard to produce in 
him; for he had an idea of a ſtrange fever on 

N | © him ſo ſtrong, that i it was very hard to deſtroy 

ll it by e a Contrary one.” 


I e , recollełt 15 obſervations on Sicily.] 
I One diſcovery of his only in that country his 
friends remember to have heard from him : that 
in the town by Virgil called palmaſa Selinus, 
Eneid III. 705, he found the ruins of a moſt 
magnificent temple dedicated to Pollux, to which 
the natives have given the appellation of Tempio 
di Pulci, corruptly for Polluci; and the terri- 
tory adjoining has from thence taken the name 
of Terra de 1 Pulct. . 


(6h Bs Banner to Pope and Sear] The 
firſt is in Pope's Works, Vol. VIII. p. 259, 
London 1757. The other is in the Philoſo- 

phical Tranſactions, No. 354. We ſhall make 
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no apology for giving them both a place i in this 
narrative. 


Naples, Oct. 22, 171). 

e have long had it in my thoughts to trou- 

© ble you with a letter, but was diſcouraged for 
* want of ſomething that I could think worth 
, ſending fifteen hundred miles. Italy is ſuch 
an exhauſted ſubject, that I dare ſay you 
* would eaſily forgive my ſaying nothing of it; 

* and the imagination of a Poet is a thing ſo 
© nice and delicate, that it is no eaſy matter to 
find out images capable of giving pleaſure to 
gone of the few, who (in any age) have come 
© up to that character. I am nevertheleſs lately 
© returned from an iſland, where 1 paſſed three 
or four months; which were it ſet out in its 
© true colours, might, methinks, amuſe you 
* agreeably enough for a minute or two. The 

© iſtand Inarime is an epitome of the whole 
earth, containing within the compaſs of eight- 
51M ith miles a wonderful variety of hills, vales, 
* ragged rocks, fruitful plains, and barren 
© mountains, all thrown together in a moſt ro- 
* mantic confuſion. The air is in the hotteſt 
© ſeaſon conſtantly refreſhed by cool breezes from 
© the ſea, The vales produce excellent wheat 
and Indian corn, but are moſtly Covered with 
| * vineyards, 


E 
vineyards, intermixed with fruit- trees: be- 
ſides the common kinds, as cherries, apricots, 


peaches, &c. they produce oranges, limes, al- 


* monds, pomegranates, figs, water-melons, and 
many other fruits unknown to our climates, 
* which lie every where open to the paſſenger... 
The hills are the greater part covered to the 


top with vines, ſome with chefnut groves, 


* and others with thickets of myrtle and len- 
* tifcus: The fields in the northern fide are di- 
* vided by hedge-rows of myrtle. Several foun- 
* tains and rivulets add to the beauty of this 


* landſcape, which is likewiſe ſet off by the va- 


* riety of ſome barren ſpots, and naked rocks. 


But that which crowns the ſcene is a large 


mountain, riſing out of the middle of the 

Iſland (once a terrible Volcano, by the an- 
* cients called Mons Epomeus): its lower parts 
are adorned with vines and other fruits; the 
middle affords paſture to flocks of goats and 
* ſheep; and the top is a ſandy pointed rock, 
from which you have the fineſt proſpect in the 


world, ſurveying at one view, beſides ſeveral 
< pleaſant iſlands lying at your feet, a tract of 
Italy about three hundred miles in length, 
from the promontory of Antium to the cape of 


© Palinurus: the greater part of which hath been 


TP ſung by Homer and Virgil, as making a con- 


ſiderable 
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© derable part of the travels and adventures of 
their two Heroes. The iſlands Caprea, Pro- 

| © chyta, and Parthenope, together with Cajeta, 
* Cumez, Monte Miſeno, the habitations of 
* Circe, the Syrens, and the Læſtrigones, the 
bay of Naples, the promontory of Minerva, 
and the whole Campagnia felice, make but a 
part of this noble landſcape 3 which would de- 
* mand an imagination” as warm, and numbers: 
© as flowing as your own, to deſcribe it. The 
inhabitants of this delicious iſle, as they are 
without riches and honours, ſo they are with- 
out the vices and follies that attend them; and 
* were they but as much ſtrangers to revenge, as 
© they are to avarice and ambition, they might 
in fact anſwer the poetical notions of the golden 
* age. But they have got, as an alloy to their 
_ © happineſs, an ill habit of murdering one another 
© on ſlight offences. We had an inſtance of this 
© the ſecond night after our arrival, a youth of 
© eighteen being ſhot dead by our door: and yct 
© by the ſole ſecret of minding our own buſineſs, 
* we found a means of living ſecurely among 
© theſe dangerous people. Would you know 
© how we paſs the time at Naples? Our chief 
© entertainment is the devotion of our neigh- 
* bours: beſides the gaiety of their churches 
(where folks go to ſee what they call una bella 
| | 9 On de vo- 


— 
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* devotione, i. e. a ſort of religious opera) they 
make fire-works almoſt every week, out of 
* devotion ; the ſtreets are often hung with arras, 
out of devotion; and (what is ſtill more ſtrange) - 
the ladies invite gentlemen to their houſes, and 
treat them with muſic and ſweetmeats, out of 
* devotion: ina word, were it not for this devo- 
* tion of its inhabitants, Naples would have little 
© elſe to recommend it beſide the air and ſitua- 
tion. Learning is in no very thriving ſtate 
'* here, as indeed no where elſe in Italy: how- 
© ever, among many pretenders, ſome men of 


* taſte are to be met with. A friend of mine 


told me not long ſince, that being to viſit Sal- 
* vini at Florence, he found him reading your 
Homer: he liked the notes extremely, and 


could find no other fault with the verſion, but 


that he thought it approached too near a para- 
6. * phraſe; which: ſhews him not to be ſufficiently 

* acquainted. with our language. I wiſh you 
-L health to go on with that noble work; and 
when you have that, 1 need not wiſh you ſuc- 
* ceſs. You will do me the juſtice to believe, 
| * that what ever relates to your welfare is ſin- 


* cerel wiſhed by 
1 85 bs Your, kee. 


. April BY 171), "it much difficulty * 


. reached the top of Mount Veſuvius, in Which 
] ſaw 
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I faw a vaſt aperture full of ſmoke, which 
* hindered the ſeeing its depth and figure. 
I heard within that horrid gulf certain odd 
ſounds, which ſeemed to proceed from the 
belly of the mountain; a ſort of murmuring, 
ſighing, throbbing, churning, daſhing (as it 
* were) of waves, and between whiles a noiſe 
like that of thunder or cannon, which was 
* conftantly attended with a clattering like that 
of tiles falling from the tops of houſes on the 
* fkreets. Sometimes, as the wind changed, 
the ſmoke grew thinner, diſcovering a very 
F ruddy flame, and the jaws of the pan or 
6 crater ſtreaked with red and ſeveral ſhades 
* of yellow. After an hour's ſtay the ſmoke, 
* being moved by the wind, gave us ſhort and - 
* partial proſpects of the great hollow, in 
* the flat bottom. of which I could diſcern 
5 two furnaces almoſt contiguous: that on the 
left, ſeeming about three yards in diameter, 
* plowed with red flame, and threw up red-hot 
+ ſtones with a hideous noiſe, which, as they 
+ fell back, cauſed the fore-mentioned clatter- 
* ing. May 8, in the morning, I aſcended to 
© the top of Veſuvius a ſecond time, and found 
< a different face of things. The ſmoke aſcend- 
* ing upright gave a full proſpect of the crater, 


£ which, as I could judge, is about a mile in 
| circum- 
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* circumference, and an hundred yards deep. 
A conical mount had been formed fince my 
laſt viſit, in the middle of the bottom: this 
mount. I could ſce, was made of the ſtones 
© thrown up and fallen back again into the 
*crater. In this new hill remained the two 
* mounts or furnaces already mentioned : that 
* on. our left was in the vertex of the hill 
which it had formed round it, and raged 
more violently. than before, throwing up 
© every three or four minutes with a dreadful 
* bellowing a vaſt number of red-hot ſtones, 
* ſometimes in appearance above a thouſand, 
l and at leaſt 3000 feet higher than my head 
as I ſtood upon the brink: but there being 
little or no wind, they fell back perpendi- 
* cularly into the crater, increaſing the conical 
hill. The other mouth to the right was 
lower in the ſide of the ſame new formed 
© hill : I could diſcern it to be filled with red- 
hot liquid matter, like that in the furnace 

* of a glaſs-houſe, which raged and wrought as 

* the waves of the ſea, cauſing a ſhort abrupt 
* noiſe like what may be imagined to proceed 
* from a ſea of quickſilver daſhing among 
 * uneven. rocks. This ſtuff would ſometimes 
ſpew over and run down the convex ſide of 


the conical hill; and appearing at firſt red- = 


e hot it changed colour, and . as it 
* cooled, 
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cooled, ſhewing the firſt rudiments of an 
eruption, or if I may fo ſay, an eruption in 
miniature. Had the wind driven in our 
faces, we had been in no ſmall danger of 
© ſtifling by the ſulphureous ſmoke, or being 


EE. knocked on the head by lumps of molten 


© minerals, which we ſaw had ſometimes fallen 
on the brink of the crater, upon thoſe ſhots 
© from the gulf at bottom. But as the wind 
« was favourable, I had an opportunity to ſur- 
* vey this odd ſcene for above an hour and a 
half together; during which it was very ob- 
* ſervable, that all the volleys of ſmoke, flame, 
and burning ſtones, came only out of the 
hole to our left, while the liquid ſtuff in the 
* other mouth wrought and overflowed, as hath 
* been already deſcribed. June 5, after an hor- 
rid noiſe, the mountain was ſeen at Naples to 
© ſpew. a little out of the crater. The ſame con- 
© tinued the 6th. The 7th, nothing was ob- 
. ſerved till within two hours of night, when it 
* began a hideous bellowing, which continued 
all that night and the next day till noon, cauſ- 
* ing the windows, and, as ſome affirm, the 
very houſes in Naples to ſhake. From that 
time it ſpewed vaſt quantities of molten ſtuff 
© to the ſouth, which ſtreamed down the ſide of 
the mountain like a great pot boiling over. 
* This On. returned from a voyage through 
5 Apulia, 
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Apulia, and was ſurpriſed, paſſing by the north 

* fide of the mountain, to fee a great quantity 
of ruddy ſmoke lie along a huge tract of (ky 
* over the river of molten ſtuff, which was it- 


* 
9 


* 


o 
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ſelf out of ſight. The gth, Veſuyius raged 


leſs violently : that night we ſaw from Naples 
a column of fire ſhoot between whiles out of 


its ſummit. The 10th, when we thought all 


would have been over, the mountain grew 
very outragious again, roaring and groaning 
moſt dreadfully. You cannot form a juſter 
idea of this noiſe in the moſt violent fits of it, 
than by 1 imagining a mixed ſound made up of 
the raging of a tempeſt, the murmur of a 
troubled ſea, and the roaring of thunder and 
artillery, confuſed all together. It was very 
terrible as we heard it in the further end of 


75 Naples, at the diſtance of above twelve miles: 


this moved my curioſity to approach the moun- 
tan. Three or four of us got into a boat, 
and were ſet aſhore at 7 orre del Greco, a town 


ſituate at the foot of Veſuvius to the ſouth- 
weſt, whence we rode four or five miles be- 


fore we came to the burning river, which was 


about midnight. The roaring of the volcano 


grew exceeding loud and horrible - as we ap- 


proached. I obſerved a mixture of colours in 


the cloud over the crater, green, yellow, red, _ 
7 and 
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and blue; there was likewiſe a ruddy diſmal 
light in the air over that tract of land where 
the hurning river flowed; aſhes continually 
ſhowered on us all the way from the ſea-coaſt : 
all which circumſtances, ſet off and augment- 
ed by the horror and filence of the night, made 
a ſcene the moſt uncommon and aſtoniſhing I 
ever ſaw, which grew ſtill more extraordinary 
as we came nearer the ſtream. Imagine a vaſt 
© torrent of liquid fire rolling from the top 
down the ſide of the mountain, and with ir- 
reſiſtible fury bearing down and conſuming 

© vines, olives, fig-trees, houſes; in a word, 
© every thing that ſtood in its way, This migh- 
© ty flood divided into different channels, ac- 
* cording to the inequalities of the mountain: 
© the largeſt ſtream ſeemed half a mile broad at 
© leaſt; and five miles long. The nature and 
* conſiftence of theſe burning torrents hath been 
* deſcribed with ſo much exactneſs and truth by 

* Borellus in his Latin treatiſe of Mount tna, 
that I need ſay nothing of it. I walked fo far 
before my companions up the mountain, along 
the fide of the river of fire, that I was obliged 
* to retire in great haſte, the ſulphureous ſteam 
having ſurprized me, and almoſt taken away 
my breath. During our return, which was 


about three o'clock in the morning, we con- 
* * ſtantly 
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ſtantly heard the murmur and groaning of the 


© mountain, which between whiles would burſt out 
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into louder peals, throwing up huge ſpouts of 
fire and burning ſtones, which falling down 
again, reſembled the ſtars in our rockets. 
Sometimes I obſerved two, at others three diſ- 

tinct columns of flames; and ſometimes one 


vaſt one that ſeemed to fill. the whole crater. 


Theſe burning columns and the fiery ſtones 
ſeemed to be ſhot 1000 feet perpendicular 
above the ſummit of the volcano. The 11th 


Lat night, Lobſervedi it, from a terraſs in Naples, 
© to throw up inceſſantly a vaſt body of fire, 


and great ſtones to a ſurprizing height, The 
12th in the morning it darkened the ſun with 
aſhes end ſmoke, cauſing, a ſort of eclipſe. 


© Horrid bellowings, this and the foregoing day, 
were heard at Naples, whither part of the 
aſhes alſo reached: at night 1 obſerved it - 


throwing up flame, as on the 11th. On the 

13th, the wind changing, we ſaw a pillar of 
black - ſmoke ſhot upright to a prodigious 
height: at night J obſerved the mount caſt up 


7 £ fire as before, though not ſo diſtincty becauſe 


* of the ſmoke. The rath, a thick black cloud 


hid the mountain from Naples, The 15th in 
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the morning, the court and walls of our houſe 
© in Naples were covered witli aſhes. The 16th, - 
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: the ks uns driven by a weſterly wind from _ 
© the town to the oppoſite fide of the mountain. 
© The 15th, the ſmoke appeared much diminiſh- 

© ed, fat and greaſy. The 18th, the whole appear- 

_ © ance ended; the mountain remaining perfect 

- © ly quiet without any viſible ſmoke or flame. 
A gentleman of my acquaintance, whoſe win- 
* dow looked toward Veſuvius, aſſured me that 
© he obſerved ſeveral flaſhes, as it were of ligh- 
* tening, iſſue out of the mouth of the volcano. 

© Itis not worth while to trouble you with the 
< conjectures (3) I have formed concerning the 
© cauſe of theſe phænomena, from what I ob- 

| © ſerved in the Lacus Am/antti, the Solfatara, 
©. &c. as well as in Mount Veſuvius. One thing | 
© may venture to ſay, that I ſaw the fluid mat- 
© ter riſe out of the centre of the bottom of the 

* crater, out of the very middle of the moun- 
* tain, contrary to what Borellus imagines, 

© whoſe method of explaining the eruption of a 

( 3) Theſe conjectures do not appear in any of his writ- _ 
ings . but he has often communicated them, in converſa- 
tion, to his friends. He obſerved, that all the remarkable 

/ volcanos in the world were near the ſea, It was his opinion 
therefore, that a yacuum being made in the bowels of the 
earth by. a vaſt body of inflammable matter taking fire, the 

water ruſhed in, and was converted into ſteam : which 
ſimple cauſe was ſufficient to produce all the wonderful ef- 


feQs of volcanos; as appears from e s fire ennie for 
raiſing water, and from the olipile. 2 
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© volcano by an inflexed en and the rules 
or hydroſtatics, is likewiſe inconſiſtent with 
* the torrent's flowing down from the very. ver- 
tex of the mountain,” I have not ſeen the cra- 
© ter ſince the eruption, but deſign to viſit it 

© again before [ leave Naples. I doubt there is 
nothing in this worth ſhewing the Society : as 


to that, you will uſe your diſcretion. 
-* it ſhould be G.) BERKELEY. ; 


4 4 „ raft De Motu.] The principal poſi- 
tions in this treatiſe are, 1. That neither the be- | 
ginning not the communication of motion can 
juſtly be aſcribed to body, which is wholly in- 
capable of action, but muſt be referred to ſpi- 
. rit only, and ultimately to the ſupreme Spirit, 
the fountain of all things. 2. That pure ſpace . 
is a mere figment of philoſophers ; ſpace not 
"being abſolute, but relative to the bodies compre- 
hended in it: ſo that if theſe were annihilated, 
' ſpace. would periſh along with them, like all 
other relations, which cannot be conceived | to 
exiſt without their correlatives. | 


(K) A Propoſal for converting the 3 8 
ricans.] With this propoſal he carried a letter of 
. recommendation from Dean Swift to Lord Car-. 
- teret, Lieutenant of Ireland, which deſerves a 


* here, both becauſe it contains a number 
4 'Y : 4 U Ws » . 
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of periieulam of our Author's life, and is beſides 
a proof, as well of the friendly temper of the 
writer, as of his politeneſs and addreſs: 


1 September 3, 1724.—There i is a gentleman 
of this kingdom juſt gone for England: it is 
Doctor George Berkeley, Dean of Derry, the 
"Port preferment among us, being worth about 
* T100l. a year. He takes the Bath in his way 
© to London, and will of courſe attend your 

_ © Excellency, and be preſented I ſuppoſe by his 
IM friend my Lord Burlington : and, becauſe I 
believe you will chaſe out ſome very idle mi- 
© nutes to read this letter, perhaps you may not 
be ill entertained with ſome account of the man 
and his errand. He was a Fellow in the Uni- 
© yerfity here; and going to England very young, 
about thirteen years ago, he became the foun- 
© der of a ſect there called the Immaterialiſts, 
© by the force of a very curious book on that 
© ſubject : Dr. Smalridge and many other emi- 
nent perſons were his proſelytes. I ſent him | 
©. Secretary and Chaplain to Sicily with my Lord 


. Peterborough; and upon his Lordſhip's return, 


Dr. Berkeley ſpent above ſeven years in travel- 
Ang over moſt parts of Europe, but chiefly 
* through every corner of Italy, Sicily, and other 

*'1flands. When he came back to England, he 
7 "TONE ſo many friends, that he was effectual- 
» iy 


WWW 
ay recommended to the Duke of Grafton, by 
© whom' he was lately made Dean of Derry. 
* Your Excellency will be frighted when I tell 
*,you: all this is but an introduction; for I am 
* now to mention his errand. He is an abſolute 

: * philoſopher with regard to money, titles, and 
| © power; and for three years paſt hath been 
ſtruck with a notion of founding an Univerſity 
at Bermuda, by a charter from the crown. He 

* hath ſeduced ſeyeral of the hopefulleſt young 
_ ©: clergymen and others here, many of them well 

* provided for, and all of them in the faireſt way 
* of preferment : but in England his conqueſts 

© are greater, and I daubt will ſpread very far 

this winter. Heſhewed me a little tract which 
© he deſigns to publiſh, and there your Excel- 
o  lency will ſee his whole ſcheme of a life acade- 
mico · philoſophical (I ſhall. make you remem- 
c ber what you were) of a college founded for 
Indian ſcholars and miſſionaries, where he moſt 
* exorbitantly propoſeth a whole hundred pourids 
a year for himſelf, forty pounds for a fellow, 
and ten for a ſtudent. . His heart will break, 
if his Deanery be not taken from him, and 
left to your Excellency's diſpoſal. I diſcour- 
| age him by the coldneſs of courts and miniſters, 
*, who will interpret all this as impoſſible, and a 


n . . will do. And therefore 1 
| Ego © 


* 


* 
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© do humbly entreat your Excellency either to 
Auſe ſuch perſuaſions as will keep one of the firſt 
men in this kingdom for learning and virtue 
© quite at home, or aſſiſt him by your credit to 
* compaſs his romantic deſign, which however 
"Mi very noble and generous, and directly proper 
or a great perſon of your r education 
"to encourage.” | 99514375 08k 
| 00 Certain Lands in S.. Chriftopher' s. IK The 
* iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, faith Anderſon, 
Hiſtory of Commerce, Vol II. having been 
_ © ſettled on the very fame day and year by both 
England and France, A. D. 1625, was divided 
© equally between the two nations. The Engliſh 
were twice driven out from thence by the 
Pi "I and as often re-poſleſſed themſelves of 
But at length, in the year 1902, General 
: * Coddringron Governor of the Leeward Iſlands, 
upon advice received that war was declared hy 
England againſt France, attacked the French 
part of the iſland, and maſtered it with very 
little trouble. Ever ſince which time, that fine 
* iſland has been ſolely poſſeſſed by Great Bri- 
* tain, having been formally conceded to us by 
the treaty of Utrecht.” The lands, therefore, 
which had belonged to the French planters, by 
this ceſſion became the property of his Britannic 


Majeſty. The firſt propoſals for purchaſing 
| the < 
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theſe lands were made to the Lords of Trade in 


1710: fee Journal of the Britiſi Commons. Af- 
ter which, the affair ſeems to have been forgot- 


ten, till it was mentioned by Berkeley to Sir 
Robert Walpole in 1726. 


(M). To King 3 I 11 It was the 8 of 
this prinee to unbend his mind in the evening by 
collecting together a company of philoſophical 


foreigners, who diſcourſed in an eaſy and fami - 


liar manner with each other, entirely unreſtrained 


by the preſence of his Majeſty, who generally et 


walked about, or fat in a retired part of the 


chamber. One of this ſelect company was Alti- 
eri; and this gave him an opportunity of laying 


his friend's propoſal before the Kings 


00 A Copy of Verſes.) They run thus: 
The muſe, diſguſted at an age and clime 


Barren of every glorious theme, 


In diſtant lands now waits a better time 


| Producing ſubjects worthy fame; 


In happy climes, where from the genial ſun 
And virgin earth ſuch ſcenes enſue, 

The force of art by nature ſeems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true ; 1 
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- In happy liz the ſeat of innocence, - 
Where nature guides, and virtue rules; 


Where men ſhall not impoſe for truth and ſenſe 
The pedantry of courts and ſchools, 


There ſhall be ſung another golden age, 
The riſe of empire and of arts 

The good and great inſpiring epic rage, 
The wiſeſt heads and nobleſt hearts. 


| Not ſuch as Europe breeds in her decay; | 
Buch as ſhe bred when freſh and young. 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets ſhall be ſung. | 


5 Weſtward the courſe of empire takes i its way : 
The four firſt acts already paſt, | 

| A fifth ſhall cloſe the drama with the day: 
Time's nobleſt offspring is the laſt. 


00 His intended Library.] Dr. Berkeley has 
left a monument of his ſkill in architecture in 
ſome very elegant deſigns of this and other parts 


of his new college, drawn by himſelf, which were ; 


formerly in the poſleflion of the Rev. Dr. Ray- 
mond, Vicar of Trim, and are now the property 
of his grand-daughter, Mrs. Ewing, widow of 
Mr. Thomas Ewing, an ingenious and ſpirited 
Bookſeller of Dublin, lately deceaſed, whoſe 
death has deprived the public of what has long 
been much wanted, a complete edition of Biſhop 

1 8 works 1 in 4to. | | 
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The moſt remarkable of theſe is a proof of the 
_ exiſtence of God, from the principles eſtabliſhed 


in the New Theory of Viſion. It is an argu- 
ment ad bominem, in anſwer to a ſomewhat un- 


_ _  reaſonabledemand of a minute philoſopher, who 


inſiſts upon having the ſame evidence for the be- 


Eb ing of a God, that he has for that of his fellow 


mortals, to wit, the uſe of ſpeech. It is the ar- 
bitrary uſe, faith the ohjector, of ſenſible ſigns, 


| - which have no ſimilitude or neceſſary connection 


© with the things ſignified by them, and which yet 

ſuggeſt to my mind an endleſs variety of things 
ſerving to inform me, and direct my conduct | 
both preſent and future; it is this principally that 
convinces me of the exiſtence of another intel- 
ligent, thinking perſon, ſpeaking to me: ſhew _ 
me that God ſpeaks to man in the fame manner 
by the intervention of arbitrary ſigns, no matter 


by which ſenſe they enter into the mind, whether 


by the ear or the eye, provided they have no ne- 
_ ceflary connection with the things they ſuggeſt— 


5 ſuch a proof as this only will content me. Suech 
a proof as this you actually have, replies his op- 


ponent, in the connection you find between the 
objects of your ſight and touch, which is perfect- 
ly arbitrary, and as much learned from expe- 


3 rience as the 1 ates words i is, A man To” 


born 
8 


born blind would not, at firſt receiving his ſight, 
be able from the viſible appearance or figure of 
an object to form any judgment of its tangible 


diſtance or figure, no more than a Chineſe upon 
firſt hearing the words tan and tree, would think 
of the things ſignified by them: in both caſes 
there muſt be time and experience to acquire a 
habit of knowing the connection between the 


ſign and the thing ſignified, that is, of under- 
ſtanding the language whether of the eyes or 
tween the objects of ſight and touch, and not ſo 


| between words and things, the reaſon is, becauſe 


verbal languages are particular ; that of viſion is 
' univerſal, learned from infancy, and practiſed 
through. life : whence men are ,more apt to con- 
found the ſign with the thing ſignified in one 


kind of language than in the other. If the uſe. 


then of ſenſible, arbitrary ſigns, having no neceſ- 
fary coherence with the things ſuggeſted by 


them, is allowed to be a proof of the being and 


intelligence of him who employs them, you have 
as much reaſon to think the univerſal agent, or 
God, ſpeaks to your eyes, as you can have for 
thinking any particular perſon ſpeaks to your 


eat. — The compliment Cicero pays to an argu- 


ment of Plato s in favour of the ſoul's i immor- 


tality may with more propriety . be ap- 
plied 
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| imperfect « entities : and elſewhere he inſiſts upon 


76 % r K 4 


plied to this new and ſubtle proof of * being 


of a God: Licet concurrant plebeii omnes pbilęſo- 
phi, (fic enim ii qui a Platane, & Socrate, & ab 
eũ familid dilſident, appellandi videntur non modo 
nibil umquam tam eleganter explicabunt, ſed ne hoc 


' quidem ipſum quam ſubtiliter concluſum fit, intel- 


N Tuſc. Diſp. I. 23. Though all the 
vulgar philoſophers in the world were to join 


their powers together, ſo far from being able to 


* imitate the elegance of this reaſoning, they will 
never have ſenſe enough to ee 225 in- 


. 
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( Q) The Anal 57.1 The Biſhop's Ger ob- 
jections to the doctrine of Fluxions may be 
comprized under theſe two heads: | 
I. That the object (nz. 1 5 0 was inconceiv- 

able. iſ SE 
II. That the arguments, n to prove the 
| truth of the fundamental propoſition, were 5 

 fallacious and inconcluſive. | N 


I. It had. 3 faid, that . are HER . 


cities with which quantities vary or are generat· 
. -ed; and that they are as the momenta, or in the 
firſt proportion of the naſcent increments. He 
objects, that he cannot form any clear idea of 
theſe momenta or naſcent. increments, and ſill 


leſs ſo of the abſtracted velocities of ſuch naſc cent, 


he 


O r 4 © 7 
the impoſſiblility of conceiving 40 without 
motion, or motion without time and ſpace. 5 


Again a ſecond fluxion being called a 1 BY 


of a fluxion, he calls it the velocity of a velocity, 
the incipient celerity of an incipient celerity, a 
naſcent augment of a naſcent augment; and as 
ſuch, he pronounces the clear conception of it to 


be impoſſible. Now if a ſecond fluxion be incon- 


ceivable, what are we to think of third, fourth, 
fifth fluxions, and fo onward without end? 

II. A principal propoſition in the doctrine of 

5 fluxions is the rule for finding the momentum or 
fluxion of a product or power. Of this rule he 
found two demonſtrations in Newton's works: 

the firſt is in the 2d lemma of the ſecond hook 
of the Principles; concerning which he obſerves, 


that ſuch reaſoning as this ſor demonſtration; no- 
thing but the obſcurity of the ſubject could have 


encouraged the great author of the fluxionary 


method to put upon his followers, and nothing 


but an implicit deference to authority could 


move them to admit. The other demonſtration 


of this rule is found in the introduction to New- 
ton's Quadratures: to which the Biſhop objects 
in the ſame peremptory manner, inſiſting that it 
is fallacious, becauſe it proceeds upon two con- 
: wary e for he * when the ſecond of 


theſe 


5 
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theſe hypotheſes is made, the firſt is deſtroyed, 
and together with it, all conſequences derived 
from it; whereas the concluſion is drawn from 
the ſecond hypotheſis, and a A of the 
firſt Jointly. * 


| Suppoſing theſe Fn, to be valid, "2 
brings ſome heavy charges againſt the illuſtrious 
bor} author of the doctrine ; That he placed his flux- 
ions in various lights, and ſhifted his notions of 
Lf © them; that terms, which ſhould: be ſteadily 

|  _. uſed, were ambiguous; that he employed va- 
| ' _riousartsand devices, &c. | 


| _ | Severdl anfwersto'the . ſoon W 
Of theſe, if we except Colſon's commentary then 
firſt ſuhjoined to an edition of Newton's fluxions, 
the principal were ſet. forth by a gentleman who 
concealed himſelf under the name of Philalethes 
| s Cantabrigienſis, but WhO is N generally ſuppoſed 5 

w. be Dr. Jurin, and by Benjamin Robins, Eſq. 
The compaſs of this note will not · permit us to 
0 juſtice to the anſwers of theſe two gentlemen: 
i. ĩs ſufficient to obſerve, that though they dif- 
feered from each other about the meaning of ſome 
paſſages in Newton's writings, yet they vindicat- 
"I ed, to the entire ſatisfaction of the mathematical 
1 reader, the doctrine of fluxions from all the ob- 


5 | W had been advanced againſt it by the 
7 Biſhop. | 


$ 
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5 Biſhop. Philalethes very from publiſhed a Let- 


ter to the author of the Analyſt, under the title 
of Geometry no Friend to Infidelity, in which, af- 


ter ſome ſharp animadverſions on his Lordſhip, | | 


he endeavours to point out to him his miſtakes, 
and anſwers ſeveral of his principal objections. 
The following year (1735) the Biſhop, in a re- 
ply, intitled A defence of Free thinking in Mathe- 
mutics, declared himſelf ſtill of the ſame opinion, 
the arguments of his antagoniſt being futile, and 
ſeveral objections remaining unanſwered, and 
_ conſequently in full force. This drew from Phi- 
lalethes a ſecond anſwer in June 1735, ſtyled The 
| minute Mathematician : or the Free thinker no 
juſt Thinker, wherein the defects of the firſt paper 
were ſupplied, the nature of fluxions of all orders 
explained in the cleareſt manner, and the former 
arguments repeated, illuſtrated, and cleared 
from the objections the Biſhop had raiſed againſt 
them. And here this controverſy ended. 


Mr. Robins, in the year. 1735, publiſhed 155 5 
anſwer, intitled A diſcourſe concerning the Nature 
and Certainty of Sir Iſaac Newton's Methods of 
Fluxions, and of prime and ultimate Ratios. He 

| proceeded on a di ferent plan from Philalethts : 
for, without taking any notice of the Analyſt or | 
his objections, he delivered the principles of the 


method of fluxions i in ſuch a manner, as that it 


ſhould 5 
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